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itself any local culture persists indefinitely, with extremely slow change. 

When different cultures come into contact, changes are most rapid and notable; 

even then they are subject to all the limitations already indicated. Different 

types of changes may be recognized, — accultural and indigenous, stable and 

unstable, essential and unessential, conscious and unconscious. At the very 

beginning of his discussion Vierkandt indicates three conditions of culture 

change: there must be a pervading social preparedness or ripeness, a 

need, and an originating individual or individuals. Here each of these is 

discussed in detail. His study of the qualities of leadership and of the irrational 

character of culture are among the most suggestive and interesting passages 

in the whole work. 

The author concludes by a brief chapter in which he applies his study to 

existing conditions. His treatment here is at once pessimistic and optimistic. 

He emphasizes the importance of the trivial and the fact that great things are 

but combinations of small ones. Notwithstanding his demonstration of the 

force of conservatism and the irrationality of culture, the author plainly hopes 

for a future in which purposive action will lead to definite progress. Vier- 

kandt's discussion is new and thorough-going, yet at its conclusion we feel that 

we knew it all before. Perhaps the facts have been less clearly defined and 

they have not been brought into consistent combination but they have long 

been felt and known. It would be almost possible to bring together a series 

of folk proverbs and religious maxims which would outline his whole argument. 

Frederick Starr. 
University of Chicago. 

Le droit et la sociologie. Par Raoul Brugeilles. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. 

— pp. 162. 

The fairest criticism of M. Brugeilles's monograph would, it seems to the 
reviewer, begin with the conclusion, which occupies the last six pages of the 
one hundred and sixty-two the book contains. In these pages the author 
sketches, in the briefest way, a proposal for a radical reconstruction of exist- 
ing legal systems. 

Dissatisfaction with existing law is perennial, and proposals for reform or 
reconstruction of it are almost numberless. But these proposals may gener- 
ally be classified in one or the other of two groups: proposals to collate and 
formulate in some brief and clear fashion the present body of law — the law as 
it already exists in a less accessible or less intelligible form — such a work, for 
example, as was done by Sir Frederick Pollock for the partnership law of 
England; or, on the other hand, proposals to improve the existing law, to 
devise new legal rules more in conformity with the principles of justice than 
those obtaining at present — such a codification as Bentham advocated, and 
to the principles of which the great work of David Dudley Field, in some degree 
at least, conformed. M. Brugeilles is a more radical Bentham. Dismissing 
as hopeless any reform of present legal systems by legislative patchwork or 
jurisconsult commentary, he announces as the only final solution of the 
problems presented by the chaotic mass of rules now constituting law, 
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even under so careful a compilation as the French Code, "l'elaboration com- 
plete de l'ensemble du Droit sur des bases vraiment scientifiques." Such bases 
he believes are to be found in the results of a sound sociology. 

But a sound sociology must be based on a sound metaphysic, and accordingly 
M. Brugeilles sets himself the task of elaborating a metaphysical basis for 
sociology — and not only this, but a sufficient sketch of sociology itself, its 
object, methods, subject-matter, and divisions, to show that in it the possibility 
of a scientific Law is implied. All this in one hundred and fifty pages. 

The author's metaphysical creed is briefly summed up thus: "Pour nous 
l'individu n'est qu'une transition, un passage d'une individualite elementaire 
a une individualite superieure: l'individu passe, c'etait l'element, plus infime 
que l'atome; l'individu futur c'est l'Univers. Tous les autres ne sont que 
des essais pour unifier les premiers et les acheminer vers le second." 

In this process the end of the individual man is subordinated to the social 
end. Society M. Brugeilles conceives as an entity, "l'etre social," distinct 
from and superior to the individuals composing it. Social phenomena he 
classifies on the basis of their contribution toward the achieving of the social 
end. Religion, philosophy, art, and science enable the individual to conceive 
of society and the social end; language, mathematics, and to some extent art, 
provide for the communication of these conceptions between man and man; 
morals, politics, and religion impose conformity to the social end upon the 
individual; and the technical arts make it possible for him to realize this end. 

M. Brugeilles finds no difficulty in assuming the position that the end of 
society is superior to any individual end whatever (p. 112). Law expresses 
the conditions which society deems necessary at a given moment for its main- 
tenance and advancement. It coordinates individual ends in so far as they 
are not contrary to the social end, and subordinates them to the latter (p. 146). 

Law at bottom is the social logic. The juridical phenomenon is in itself 
purely formal — its content is economic, moral, or political. It expresses the 
laws according to which the social phenomena evolve and become apparent 
to us (pp. 154-155). These laws are laws in the scientific sense, and once 
discovered and formulated with scientific precision they would constitute a 
body of law which would require for all but the abnormal man no exterior 
sanction. 

Interesting and often suggestive as all this is, the legal reader, at least, 
is likely to feel that there is an intolerable deal of "la sociologie" for the six 
concluding pages of "le droit." In his preface the author admits that the 
elaboration of "toute une sociologie" in the space of one hundred and fifty 
pages can have only the value of a sketch. Such a sketch is necessarily too 
abstract to serve the purpose of showing that the basis for a scientific Law 
may be found in sociology; and aside from this, the treatment of debatable 
points is too slight to carry conviction. Yet the number of topics discussed 
is such that the author has not left himself space to develop the methods by 
which the data to be furnished by sociology can be utilized in that work of 
legal reconstruction for which the book is designed to be a plea. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. C. A. Huston. 



